

Only SCHENLEY gives y ou SU N NY MORNING FLAVOR! 

Take America’s Word for it—there’s 

just nothing else like that sunny-smootf 
mellow Schenley quality. Join the parade 
yourself—and taste why Schenley Reserve 

SCHENLEY 

FOR SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 
PRE-WAR QUALITY BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. © 1948, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORE, N. Y. C. 










How would 

you type îhis Model Mother? 


IPANA TOOTH PASTE f„r y.*, sm». a Be<,„. y 


Photogrophers see Fronces Nalle's 
natural charm, sparkling smile, 
call her the idéal "Young Mother" 

N ew yohk’s modeling circles know 
Mrs. France* Nalle Cridcr as the 
perfect “Young Mother” type of model. 
And she is: she has t \ 


















T HOSE innocent-looking flakes 
and scales you see on scalp, 
hair or dress-shoulder are a warning. 
They may be symptoms of infec- 
tious dandruff . . . and that is a 
distressing, unsightly condition 
that no woman wants to risk. 

This is no time to fool around 
with smelly lotions or sticky salves 
that cannot kill germs. You need 
antiseptie action . . . and you need 
it quick! It’s Listerine Antiseptie 
for you, followed with several min¬ 
utes of vigorous finger-tip massage. 
Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 

Listerine Antiseptie giyes your scalp 


and hair a wonderfully cool and re- 
freshing antiseptie bath . . . kills 
millions of the stubborn "bottle 
bacillus” (Pityrosporum ovale). 
This hard-to-kill germ, many der- 
matologists say, is a causative agent 
of the trouble. 

You will be delighted to find how 
cool and clean your scalp feels . . . 
how wonderfully fresh your hair 
looks . . . and how quickly those 
distressing flakes and scales that 
rob the hair of its magic, begin to 
disappear. 

In clinical tests twice-a-day use of 
Listerine Antiseptie brought marked 
improvement within a month to 


76% of the dandruff patients; 

When you wash your hair 

If you're Smart you will not wait 
for symptoms; you will make 
Listerine Antiseptie and massage a 
part of your regular hair-washing 
as countless fastidious men and 
women do. It's a healthful, cleanly 
habit and may spare you a nasty 
siégé of trouble. 

Listerine Antiseptie is the same 
antiseptie that has been famous for 
more than sixty years in the field 
of oral hygiene. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 


!•“ NEW! Hâve you tasted the zippy MINT flavor oj today’s Listerine TOOTH PASTE with 25% mot 


Lusterjoam? 






What Goes On... 
















The talk around the office this month 
seems to be pretty much concerned with 
something that’s going to appear in 
next month’s issue—the diary of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s housekeeper 


Eden promised to mention it to 
Churchill. Eden’s secretary phoned 
me at five thirty, saying it was no 
dice. Sorry I couldn’t help in this 
matter, but the Churchill nut is the 
most difficult one in town to crack 
these days.” 

We must admit that in the past 
year or so we hâve built up a ré¬ 
sistance to inside stories about 
what really happened in the White 
House during the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administrations. We’ve 
seen so many of them: the awful 
disclosures of James A. Farley, the 
réfactions of Frances Perkins, the 
Father-said-to-me révélations of son 
Elliott, the Morgenthau documents, 
the Mike Reilly and the Colonel 
Starling as-told-to collaborations. 
We are waiting patiently for Fala 
to make a deal with a publisher 
one of these days. 

And so it was with no great an¬ 
ticipation of joy that we dragged 



script called “White House Diary” 
by Henrietta Nesbitt, housekeeper 
for the Roosevelts during the 
twelve years they spent in the ex¬ 
ecutive mansion on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Good grief, we thought. As 
if we haven’t had enough without 


their housekeeper letting us in on 
what they ate. After dinner, to 
delay the ordeal, we even helped 
with the dishes. Finally, around 
nine fifteen, we sighed and picked 
up the pile of typewritten pages, 
wondering if there wasn’t an easier 
way to make a living. 

The next time we looked at the 
dock we discovered frith astonish- 
ment that it was twenty minutes 
past two. And we wèren’t the least 
bit sleepy. We put our nose right 
back into Mrs. Nesbitt’s story and 
kept it there until well after three. 

We may be wrong, but we don’t 
see how this book can miss being 
one of the runaway best sellers of 
1948. Mrs. Nesbitt does tell what 
the Roosevelts ate. In fact, the 
pages are full of recipes and 
menus. But she also gives yôu a 
sharp, fresh and continually fasci- 
nating picture of the hectic life in 
the White House between 1933 and 
1945. Even the most violent anti- 
Roosevelt people will readily admit 
that the White House had more 
color and bounce during that per- 
iod than ever before or since. 
Mrs. Nesbitt, the lady who opened 
up a department store to get the 
Queen of England a shower cap 
and who thought nothing of fixing 
up a drop of afternoon. tea for five 
thousand guests, gets ail that color 
and bounce into her story. Cosmo- 
politan is proud to présent her 
“White House Diary” in serial 
form, beginning next month. If you 
want an inside tip on a good thing, 
don’t miss it. Maybe there will be 
more profound studies of the 
Roosevelt administration written by 
his statesmen and lawmakers. But 
for real entertainment, nobody will 
top his housekeeper. 

This is to inform the girls at Ste¬ 
phens College that George Aarons, 
our tall and slim photographer, 
still wants to know what became of 
his woolen shirt. When Aarons took 


Colgate's New 
Déodorant 

Vet§ 


Safe for SEcin! 
Safe for Clothes! 



Only VETO, No Other Déodorant. 

Contains Exclusive New 
Safety Ingrédient—DERATEX 


To guard your loveliness, protect your 
charm—use VETO! Colgate’s amazing 

for any normal skin! Safe for clôthes: 
Only Veto contains Duratex, exclusive 

any déodorant you’ve used before. Use 
Colgate’s Veto regularly to check perspi- 

gÉlfel 

* TO A NATION-WIDE SURVEV. 

APPROVED SAFE FOR FABRICS ^ 

5TAY5 AAOlST IN JAR.! NEVÊR GRITTY OR. GRAIN* ‘ 
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AS YOUR NEW MEMBERSHIP GIFT FROM THE CLASSICS CLUB 


Walter J. Black Invites Y ou to Accept Both of these Beautifully Bound 
and Decorated Editions for Your Personal Library ... 



The Golden 
Treasuiy 






Why The Classics Club Wants You to Hâve Both These Books Free 
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by Al Schacht 
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by Lawrence Galton 
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On the Medical Frontiers 
















Trushay, the “beforehand lotion"—rich, fragrant, fabulously different 
from other lotions. 

A wonderful skin softener, yes. But, OH! so much more. Smoothed 
on before daily soap-and-water tasks, Trushay protects hands 
even in hot, soapy water—guards against drying damage. 

Once you see what Trushay’s beauty extra can do for your hands, you’ll 
use Trushay for ail your lotion needs. 

Æ 

TRUSHAY f 



• Give your hands the benefit of 
Trushay’s beauty extra —its exclu¬ 
sive “beforehand” protection. Ap- 
ply Trushay before doing undies or 
dishes to guard your hands from the 
drying damage of hot, soapy water I 


The Beforehand ” Lotio 






interview 

with 


best-selling 

author 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


by 

Robert 
van Gelder 













AT NIGHTFALL, there’s one star 
A that makes others seem pale 
by comparison... and there’s one 
cocktail whose brilliant perfection 
is, in its own way, every bit as 
matchless., 

So, this eveniiig, at your favor¬ 
ite bar, or at home before dinner, 
•wè wish ÿou’d try this incompa¬ 
rable drink —an Old Fashioned 
made with Four Roses. 

See for yoürself how its deli- 


Evening Star 

cately distinctive flavor makes a 
Cocktail that’s truly magnificent. 

Yoür taste, we believe, will tell 
you that there is no other whiskey 
endowed with quite the same 
meliow smoothness, the same fla- 
vorful perfection. 

Fine Blended Whiskey-90.5proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 

Frankfort Distillera Corp., New York. 







10,000 TIMES 

MOEE BEAÜTIEULIII \\ IIPSTICK 


This netv color concentrate that never déserts 
your lips ait en there's a public 



It’s not so much a question of manners. Making up in public doès dispel a woman’s 
glamour. Now at last Lady Esther has discovered how to concentrate color so 
that it never deserts your lips in patches . . . never piles- up in a ring. Without 
retouching you can go through cocktails, through dinner, through Aie entire 
evening with lips that are vibrantly beautiful, 
happily soft and smooth. LIPCOLORS hy 
Lady Esther corne in seven heavenlÿ shades, 
ranging front Bridai Pink to Crimson Bronze 
—each a clear, living color. At least one will 
be very lucky for you. At ail drug and de- 


LipcoW 


g colors for your lips 












by KayWister 
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A GLENMORE PRODUCT FROM OLD KENTUCKY 









Ail o ver America the word for style is Studebaker 

ANNOUNCING 

194$ vUfu/eSakw'A 


of the 











BÏJÜHE MACIIESH 


38.381 DENTISTS SAY 

'SMOK£ . — 

wcERoysr \ 7 " 


VICEROYS 

FILTER 

THE 

SMOKE! 



s mmaculate, a loof, tbey bow 

To wash their silken spats, 

My gcnlian-pycil, my pansy-faced, 

Slim, honey-colored cals. 



The Nicotine and Tirs 
Trappe/by the VICEROY Filter 


CAN NEVER STAIN 
YOURIEETH 




















A Cosmcpolitan Novelette Bï GEORGE BRADGHAW 

Hâve you ever wanted to right a wrong, review your own personal hisfory and revise if? Before 
you set ouf on any such romande mission, you had better read what happened to Henry D. Moore 















Everybody knows 
what Mr. Vishinsky thinks 
of Ms "warmongers." 
Here's what those "warmongers" 


think of Vishinskÿs charges 






I 






Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Russia’s 
stocky, white-haired Deputy For- 
eign Minister, has been spearhead- 
ing a concerted propaganda cam- 
paign designed to, smear outstand- 
ing Americans as “warmongers.” 
Vishinsky began the campaign 
when hé stepped before the United 
Nations General Assembly and, in 
language of a violence never be¬ 
fore heard from the rostrum of an- 
international organizatiqn, excori- 
ated as “warmongers” such diverse 
personalities as John Foster Dulles, 
Major General John Deane and 
Congressman Charles A. Eaton. 

Calling them “liars,” “forgers,” 
“hâte provokers” and “poisoners,” 
who were guilty of “vicious slan- 
ders” and “criminal greediness,” 
Vishinsky’s accusations covered a 


large variety of occupations, from 
industry to the press. United Na¬ 
tions représentatives agreed that 
he had dealt a severe blow to the 
future of their organization. 

In subséquent speeches Vishin- 
sky, continuing his harangue, said 
that there was “the threat of a new 
war resulting from the criminal 
war propaganda of a clique of 
magnates of the American capi- 
talist monopolies.” He named 
additional “warmongers”: James 
Bymes (slanderous fabrications), 
Secretary of' Defense Forrestal 
(alarmist), Walter Winchell 
(should be in chains), and Winston 
Churchill (resembles Hitler). Al- 
though the United Nations defeated 
his proposai that “warmongering” 
in the United States be legally 


suppressed, Vishinsky and his Slav 
puppets hâve continued the attack. 
He has even gone so far as to try 
to pin the “warmongering” label 
on President Truman. 

It is difficult to tell why, at this 
particular time, the Moscow High 
Command has seen fit to go ail out 
for the warmonger-propaganda 
line. 

On this, and on the following 
pages, several of Vishinsky’s “war 
inciters” answer his charges and 
analyze the motives behind them. 
Mr. Dullës, who was accused of ad- 
vocating a “tough policy” toward 
Russia and proposing that “ail 
Russian villages be wiped out with 
atomic bombs,” gives the key to 
the Russian strategy which prompts 
such obvious vilifications. 


Turn page for views of addifional "warmongers" 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES, MEMBER OF THE U. S. 
DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS: “I did not 

make the statement which Mr. Vishinsky attributed to 
me. I hâve repeatedly said, and I again say, that another 
war need not be and must not be. And I hâve directed 
myself to that end. . . Soviet dictators, like ali dictators, 
want to keep their power and to increase it. For that, 

gered. 

The men in the Kremlin are in a dilemma. Unless 


power. So they see enemies under every foreign bush. 
The Soviet outcry about war is designed not merely to 
help Soviet dictators keep their power, but also to help 
them extend their power. ,So Soviet leaders try to pin a 
war label upon those in the free nations who would 
work together. They try to pin a war label upon plans 
like the Marshall Plan. They seek to exploit, for their 
own selfish purposes, the people’s fear of waf. It is a 
cruel and heartless business.” 




















W riffen exdusively for Cosmopolitan, 
fhese sfafements trom fhe "warmongers' 
puf Mr. Vishinsky straighf 
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Wby, after so many years, 
did these thoughts 

corne back to haunt him 


hy Elick Moll 






jpremen must be 
' fast on their feet 
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Thirty.flrst Street 
the heart of New York's High Hazard District 


By EVAN WYLIE 










HOW TO RECOGNIZE A PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 


He has no sense of responsibility. 

He is incapable of sincere love. 

He shows no response to kindness. 

He lies, cheats and steals for small stakes and 

He can’t understand that he is doing anything wrong 
can’t see himself as others see him. 

He is usually an attractive, alert, clever person and 
he doesn’t suffer from irrational delusions. 

Although he often threatens suicide, he hardly ever go 
through with it. 

He is incapable of foliowing a planned life. 


It’s time society did something 
about its psychopathie personaUiies — 
those legally sane but 
mentally unbalanced people who are 
always doing the wrong thing, 
with no sense of guilt or responsibility, 
and always bringing misery 
to the onés who are close to them 















Wfïen she said, ,/ Let George do it,” she didn't mean her husband, her father, 
her fiancé or her brother. She meant her own, personal, thirty-foot sea serpent 




Oddly, he felt strange 


' fiance of hers. It 




ling homê. 








jjDaaaaac: 


A Missouri dll-girls school 

that started as a radical 
experiment has now become 

a model of progressive éducation 
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BY RALPH G. MARTIN 


lhe student reporter from the near-by Univer- 
sity of Missouri was surprised. “After ail, Dr. 
Rainey, you’re a national figure. You were presi¬ 
dent of the University of Texas, and you were 
almost elected governor. What I want to know 
is why you took this présidents job at a place 
like Stephens.” 

Dr. Homer P. Rainey smiled. “Why? What’s 
the matter with Stephens?” 

The journalism-school reporter fumbled for 
words, then blurted, “Well, sir, everybody knows 
that Stephens isn’t really a college; it’s—it’s a 
marriage bureau!” 

Rainey’s answer came quickly. “Well, suppose 
it were just that—and it isn’t—do you know the 
divorce rate in this couiitry?” 

The reporter knew. It was over thirty percent. 


“And do you know the divorce rate among 
Stephens graduâtes?” 

The reporter didn’t. 

“It’s less than four percent.” 

Rainey’s point was this: Stephens Junior Col¬ 
lege at Columbia, Missouri, is an all-girls school. 
More than eighty-five percent of the girls will 
eventually get married. If Stephens did nothing 
else but train women for marriage, and train 
them successfully, it would still be making a con¬ 
tribution. But then, Stephens is doing so much 

It’s training women for careers from arche- 
ology to aviation. It’s training them for commun- 
ity citizenship. 

AU this is part of the dream of James Madison 
Wood, the dream that instead of being taught 
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And, finally, a cute girl sitting by herself turns 

excitedly and says, “That’s me. I’m Ursula Worch-” 

Then the blonde, who cornes from Colorado Springs, 
gives her a long look and a wide smile and says, “You’re 


Four hours later, a knowing senior points with an exci 
squeal to 'a radio tower in the distance, “Look! That’s 
Stephens. That’s Stephens!” Then the giggling will hush, an< 
the Windows will be lined with wondering eyes. 

“When I got ofï the train,” said the little freshman 
from Parkin, Arkansas, “and I saw ail those seniors hugging 
their old friends and everything, I felt so lonely that I wanted 
to get on that train and go right back home again. But 
once I got on the campus, everything was okay. The girls 
just swarmed ail over me; they wouldn’t even let me 


It really isn’t a campus yet; it’s the beginning of or. 
The red brick buildings and the old arch in Senior 
Hall constitute the heart of the school, but the rest 
sprawls out among forty (Continued on page 101) 













She was only sixteen, but already one shadow darkened her whole 

life. And then one day, without warning, the shadow was lifted 

BY GORDON MALHERBE HILLMAN 


The Elkhorn Argus was the most 
wonderful newspaper in the world. 
It was not as large as The New 
York Times, certainly, nor as ex- 
citing as the Chicago Tribune. But, 
in its way, it was better than 
either, and, besides, Mildred Rich¬ 
ards regarded it as her Personal 
property. 

She was going to Work on it 
when she was eighteen and out of 
high school, and since that was ail 
of two years ofï, she was about to 
drop in for., a'chat with Mr. San- 
born, the owner and editor. 

No one, seeing Mildred in her 
thin white sweater, plaid ’skirt and 
bright blue socks, would hâve 
considered it likely that she was 
going to see Mr. Sanborn or that 
he would want to talk to her. They 
would hâve been quite wrong, for 
Mr. Sanborn enjoyed Mildred be- 
cause she so wholeheartedly ad- 
mired his paper. 

He also liked to look at her com- 
colored hair, her deep blue eyes 

her rather long face that was al- 
ways serious and often sad. Mr. 


Sanborn considered it his duty to 
make Mildred laugh. If he ever did 
get her on the Argus, he’d hâve 
her laughing ail the time. 

She went through the dust- 
stained door,. past the advertising 
counter and into what Mr. Sanborn 
"called “the city room” because he 
liked to think of it as that. It was 
a small room and housed the en- 
tire staff save for Mr. Sanborn, 
whose office had “EDITOR” paint- 
ed on the door. 

The city room, at the moment, 
contained Pidge Miller, the lath- 
like office boy; Glenn Hughes, full 
of self-eonscious majesty as city 
editor; Old Mr. Barnes, not full of 
majesty at ail but obviously fight- 
ing out a hang-over at the tele- 
graph desk; and Bemice Slade, so¬ 
ciety editor, women’s-club editor 
and general reporter, behind hom- 
rimmed glasses, being fearfully 
eamest about something. 

Mr. Sanborn, Mildred knew, 
thought Glenn and Bernice were 
awfully funny and twin pains in 
the neck, but he couldn’t get any- 
body any better for the price he 


paid. Mr. Sanborn also said that 
Mildred knew more about the 
Argus—its staff, its irrational lino¬ 
type machines, its undependable 
press and its bibulous mechanicàl 
départaient, than he did, himself. 

Mr. Sanborn was standing beside 
the corner desk, a big, shaggy, 
brown bear of a man, running his 
hand through his thick hâir as he 
did when he wrote his éditorials 
that sometimes were reprinted ail 
over the country. 

Glenn and Bemice gave Mildred 
haughty scowls as if to say she 
had no right in such a temple of 
the Fourth Estate, but Mr. Sanborn 
grinned. “Hi, Milly, corne over and 
meet my new boy!” ' 

The new boy had his hat on the 
desk and both his feet beside it. 
He was apparently sitting on the 
back of his neck, and his gray eyes 
had an unholy light of amusement 
in them. In ail her life, Mildred 
had never seen anyone like him. 
First, he was utterly ageless: he 
might hâve been thirty or forty- 
five, and (Continued on page 128 ) 


BY HARRY ANDERSON 
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It isn't often a ghost 


can actually right a wrong. This one did. 


With a yardstick 


A Cosmopolitan Novelette 

said it was too bad there was 



such rain; it kept the children indoors; 
and everybody in the big kitchen agreed. 
The mother and the aunts nodded solemnly 
at one another, their heads heavy with se¬ 
crets. It seemed to Lida that ali the walls 
of the house were bulging with things 
that were not being said. 

.Early in the afternoon the aunts and 
cousins had started drifting in, shaking 
their umbrellas, leaving rubbers on the 
back porch and depositing food on the 
kitchen table. Aunt Tilda had brought a 
ham and fresh poppy-seed rolls; one of 
the other aunts had baked a fresh cocoa- 
nut cake; the chicken soup was simmering 
on the stove; but over ail this fragrance 
that usually went with festive days hung 
the secrets, heavy like the dumplings Lida 
had tried to make last week. Her first at- 
tempt. Oh, the shame of living ail these 
years and not knowing how to cook. Wast- 
ing her life, that’s what Grandma had told 
her. Nine years old, ten next birthday, 
and such dumplings! 



Everybody was very nice about it, but 


only Papa had courage to eat them. He 
had opened his eyes wide, smacked his 
lips and said, “Well, these are dumplings 


Lida had beamed with pride, but then 
Uncle Zdenek said, “For a king’s army. 


Fine for ammunition.” 




secrets was one tnat or longea to l.ula. it 
sent little feathers of excitement up and 


down her arms when she thought of it. 
After tomorrow, she would know how to 
cook. Grandma had finally promised. 


CZENZI 

ORMONDE 


Grandma was the queen cook. Every¬ 
body in town knew that. And after to¬ 
morrow people woul<! say, “My, my, what 
delicious dumplings; what soup; what a 
superb gravy; (Continued on page 104 ) 
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Everybody agréés that our young peop/e must be told the true facts of life 


if we are to stem the rising tide of s ex crimes, delinquency and disease. 
But the problem for most parents is how to put these facts into words with- 

out confusion and embarrassment. Here’s how to overcome that problem 


C now slrall toe tdl our young ycople- 

the truth about 


BT HOWARD WHITMAJST 


Advocates of sex éducation hâve convinced lots of 
parents that children ought to leam about sex the 
clean, wholesome way instead of from the scrawl- 
ing on latrine waUs. But many a father and mother 
hâve been left in an uncomfortable lurch. They 
corne up with this harried question: “AU right, I 
agréé—but now what shaU I teU Johnny?” 

This article is going to teU them what to tell 
Johnny. And Janie. Specifically. In so many words. 

It is going to go further. It is going to strip down 
the blackout blinds, scrape the lampblack ofï the 
Windows and let the light in. First,’ in the service 
of truth we cannot go on hiding, like shamefaced 
criminals, from a part of life which is miraculous, 
sacred and full of beauty. Second, we cannot go 
on paying the toU of ignorance; a wretched toU 
summed up in divorce, promiscuity, venereal dis¬ 
ease, homosexuality and sex crime. 

A good first step for ail parents is to get rid of 
the stork. The stork and ail the other gadgets and 
gimmicks which parents hâve thought up do not 
help chüdren at ail. They may help the parents 
dodge their duties in sex éducation. But they con¬ 
fuse, baffle and misguide the child—and, in addi¬ 
tion, expose him to a soul-quaking shock when he 
discovers the truth. 


The Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, a Catholic priest, 
tells of this incident which a r’etreatmaster related: 

“One day a boy caUed on me. He was visibly 
excited and in a depressed frame of mind. After 
having been encouraged to talk, he said, ‘Father, 
is it true that my parents do such things together 
as some companions told me? For three months I 
hâve visited the church daily and hâve prayed 
from the bottom of my heart that it might not be 

Father Hennrich comments, “What anguish do 
these words reveal! But, after the priest had ex- 
plained in simple words the secret of the origin of 
life as viewed by Christians, the boy embraced 
him and wept for joy that this worry had been 
taken from him.” 

Some parents hâve been positively ingenious at 
telling lies. If it isn’t the stork, it’s “The doctor 
brought you in a suitcase.” Or, “Babies corne from 
department stores.” Many a parent, wrestling with 
the notion of fêtai development, talks • about 
“planting a seed in mommy’s tummy” and leaves 
the poor child with the idea that he grew from 
something like a peach stone which his mother had 
swaUowed. 

One couple told their daughter that “babies 




































By Hugh Pentecost and Blake Cabot 


A tense, fasi-moving story o f the international 
diamond market —and the knaves and the fools and 
the beautiful women who inhabit that strange world 


As Jakop Annister pushed his huge bulk through the revolving 
door of the Hôtel Gainsborough, and headed past a row of rubber 
plants toward the elevators, his pudgy hand crawled up his over- 
coat and pressed delicately against a bulge in the cloth just over 
his heart. 

At the ninth floor Jakop Annister Ieft the elevator, tumed left 
and waddled ponderously down the corridor. He held his arms a 
little away from his sides ; his breath sucked and whistled through 
a set of silver teeth a jeweler in Antwerp had made for him as a 
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DEALERS IN ILLUSION 


almost inevitably, it seemed to him, somebody else 
had managed to figure them out just before he did. 
When that happened, it made him sad. But today he 
was happy. Steve might go for the deal in the dark, 
and if he did that would be ail right, because one 
percent of fifty grand is five hundred bucks, and there 
was definitely a place in Slappsy’s life for that kind 
of money. 

Hands in overcoat pockets, Slappsy shouldered open 
a green Steel door on which “John Lennep” was printed 
in neat gold letters. His thumb jabbed a button. Almost 
at once there was à faint click, a panel swung open 
in front of him, and a girl’s head, red hair haloed by 
the light behind her, appeared in the foot-square open- 
ing in the wall. 

“Hello, Slappsy.” She wrinkled her small nose 
agreeably. “What’s cooking?” 

“Who knows?” Slappsy said. “Maybe even busi¬ 
ness. Can the boss see me. Miss Constable?” 

“I’ll find out. He’s on the phone.” 

Slappsy killed time by peering absent-mindedly at a 
row of framed photographs hauging on the foyer wall. 
The photographs were Windows into a phase of the 
diamond trade that Slappsy knew must exist—just as 
you had to hâve a hen to get eggs—but which was 
very unreal to him. A row of bearded Dutchmen, in 
1905 collars and straw hats, sorting rough stones at 
a long table. An enormous hole in the South African 
earth, with the caption lettered in white ink: View of 
Premier Mine, Kimberley. It was the next one that 
always gave him goose pimples. That heap of stones 
looked big enough to fill a bucket. Shaking his head 
sadly, Slappsy spelled out the caption : One Day’s Find 
at Pulsator. 

“One day’s find.” He shoved his nose close to the 
glass. “It should happen to me.” 

The door with the cubbyhole opened abruptly. 
“Dreamer,” Tobey Constable said cheerfully. “Corne 
in. He’U see yôu.” 

In the quiet front office, Steven Gill sat before a 
table covered with black baize, doodling triangles on 
a pad of glossy white diamond paper. In Tobey’s 
book, Steve was a handsome guy. Trim as a race 
horse, and just about as nervous. She wasn’t quite 
sure whether the strained look on his face was de- 
layed battle shock or the resuit of trying to hold his 
own with the sharpest sharpies north of Forty-second 
Street. But handsome. 

The door closed behind Slappsy’s bouncing figure. 

“Hello, Mr. Gill.” The Utile broker held out his 
hand. “Take five.” 

Steve smiled, and they shook hands. 

“Now count your fingers,” Slappsy said, puUing 
his hand away. 

“One, two, three, four, five. So what?” 

“When you shake hands with a guy in this busi¬ 
ness, you got to make sure you still got ail of them. 
Catch?” 

You got used to Slappsy after a while. He was kind 
of a fixture, like the big, old-fashioned safe, and the 


desk, and the scales nicely boxed in 
glass and mahogany. You even got 
sort of fond of him. 

“You’re a great kidder,” Steve said 
. dryly. “But I love you.” 

“Listen. I ran into Jakop Annister. At the Club. 
He’s got a very interesting parcel of goods you can 
look at.” 

“What kind of a parcel?” 

“Seven thousand carats.” Slappsy watched Steve 
carefully. “Coateds. Six to eight grainers. In the 
dark.” 

“In the dark?” 

“Well, that’s how he put it to me.” 

“How much?” 

“We didn’t get to that. You know how Annister is.” 

“Yes,” Steve said. “I do.” 

“But it would be maybe around seven a carat.” 

And that, Steve reflected, would make it around 
fifty thousand dollars for the parcel. Fifty grand at 
one crack. A profit of maybe five thousand for the 
boss if he guessed right, and maybe a loss of twice 
that, more or less, if he guessed wrong. 

“Are you interested?” Slappsy asked. 

Steve pivoted around. “I might be. But I’U hâve to 
talk to Lennep. How long can Annister hold the deal?” 

“Until len tomorrow morning,” Slappsy said. 

Steve frowned. Fifty grand at a crack. What was 
he making just after he got out of college and before 
he' joined up with the Infantry? Forty-five a week, 
wasn’t it? On a good week. Selling insurance policies. 

Slappsy knew better than to press him. “Anything 
new from London?” he asked. 

“A cable.” Steve ripped ofî the top sheet of the 
pad and began a fresh batch of doodles. “They 
cabled Lennep yesterday. There’ll be a shipment in 
a few weeks.” 

“What are you taking?” 

“Forty thousand pounds’ worth,” Steve said. “If 
the market looks right.” 

Slappsy's eyes sparkled. Steve could almost hear the 
adding machine racing inside Slappsy’s head. Forty 
thousand pounds into dollars, at the current exchange, 
and figure a third of that as the most he might get a 
crack at selling. Then take one percent of that and 
subtract the down payment on a cottage in Kew 
Gardens. 

“I got my fingers crossed,” Slappsy said. “Look, 
Mr. Gill—I got to let Annister know. Tomorrow at 
ten?” 

Steve nodded. “But don’t start spending the com- 

Tobey saluted the departing Slappsy as she walked 
into the office and perched on a corner of Steve’s 
desk, swinging her pretty legs, smiling the kind of 
smile that made Steve want to choke her. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“1 may go for it,” Steve said calmly. “And I may 

“Steve. Do you really hâve to wait for permission 
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General T rade Terms 

A*C STONE:rough diamond which can be accurately 

appraised; the opposite of spéculative 

THE CLUB: where members of the Wholesale trade 

gather to eat, make appolntiffents, and to buy and 

sell diamonds 

GOODS: diamonds 

ILLUSION: somewhat mystical conviction that a dia¬ 
mond, or group of diamonds, wlll yleld a big profit 
IN THE DARK: diamonds bought or sold sight unseen 
STROP: disastrous deal; a rooking 
SYNDICATE: Diamond Trading Company, Ltd., Lon¬ 
don, England. Outlet to the Wholesale market for 
approximately ninety-five percent of the total World 
production of rough diamonds 
SYNDICATE LIST: limited group of importers priv- 
ileged to buy directly from the Syndicate 
Teehnical Terms 

SORT: imperfectly crystallized diamonds, which are 
generally crushed into powder used in cutting and 
polishing 

COATED: having surface coloring 
FROSTED: having a surface like ground glass 
GLETZ: Assure or crack in diamond 
GRAIN: one fourth of a carat 

INGROWN: small stone imbedded in a larger one 
LOUPE: small, double-lensed magnifying glass. Fits 
into eye like a monocle. 

NAAT:literally, a knot; rough diamond with Internai 
grain irregularities 

PIQUE: speck of foreign matter embedded in diamond 
SERIES: group of stones of same shape and color 
SKIN FLAW: surface Imperfection 


maccle / ClassiAcations of rough diamonds 

FLAT 1 
CRYSTAL J 


CRINKLED 1 
SHAPE / 
BLOCK V 


GNIOLE [ Steps in manufacturing Anished stones 

POLISH > 


DOP 

TONGUE 

WHEEL 


Main parts of apparatus used in polish¬ 
ing diamonds 


COMMERCIAL WHITE ' 


ClassiAcations of diamonds by 
color, In order of value 


from the old man?” she asked. 

Steve flushed. “Little pitchers hâve 
big ears.” 

“Ali right,” she said. “But why do 
you think the old man has been 
staying away from the office if he 
doesn’t trust your judgment?” 

Tobey was really such a charming 
girl, in a lot of ways, with gray 
eyes, and copper hair puUed into a 
knot on one side of her saucy head, 
and a figure that was small but defi- 
nitely adult. For Steve’s money, just 
one look at her was a mémorable 
expérience, if somewhat disturbing 
during office hours. 

“Listen.” He got to his feet and 
put his hands on Tobey’s shoulders. 
‘TU explain it ail to you.” 

“I’m listening.” Tobey smiled up 

“You see, there’s a nice old man 
named John Lennep, who’s a dia¬ 
mond importer. Then there’s a fel- 
low named Steve GiU who is tryhig 
very hard to learn the business, but 
still hardly knows a sériés of crystals 
from third base. Now Steve GiU 
Works for John Lennep. And there 
are three things Steve doesn’t like.” 

“Such as?” 

“Being played for a sucker by 
his coUeagues in the trade, for one 
thing,” Steve said. “And losing 
money for the old man, for another. 
He’s too sweet a guy.” 

“What’s the third?” 

“Having small fry tell him what 
to do,” Steve said, shaking her. 

“Maybe,” Tobey suggested, “I 
could teach you a couple of things 
about this operation, if you weren’t 
so pigheaded.” 

They stared at each other with 
quiet exaspération. Tobey hopjped 
from the desk and, doing her best 
to walk with dignity, crossed the 
office. “I forgot to teU you,” she 
said over her shoulder, grasping 
the doorknob firmly, “Clay Hen- 
derson caUed while you were talk- 
ing to Slappsy.” 

“And?” 

“He was in a swivet. But mys- 
terious. He wouldn’t talk to any- 
one but the old man.” 

“Speaking about the old man,” 
Steve smiled. “And we were, weren’t 
we? If it will make you feel any 
better, I was planning to see him this 
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afternoon, anyway. Regardless of the Annister deal.” 
“Not interested.” Tobey slipped througb the doorway. 
“He said he has something important. . The door 
slammed. .. to discuss with me,” Steve told the empty 


There was a time, very long ago, when John Lennep 
looked but on the world from a diamond cutter’s 
bench in Antwerp, just as Jakop Annister once did; 
but ail that had changed. If Annister chose to do ten 
million dollars a year, gross, from a two-by-four Times 
Square hôtel room, that was his affair. John Lennep 
had a different outlook. His style was a duplex in an 
upper Fifth Avenue gray stone apartment house. He 
put the profits in good living, in clothes, furniture, 
food, and beyond that, in pictures. His apartment was 
full of them—Vermeers and Picassos, Rembrandts, 
and Renoirs and Shagalls. But make no mistake. He 
was as shrewd a hand with a parcel of spéculative 
goods as Annister ever was. 

It was just beginning to get dark in John Lennep’s 
big living room. Lennep, twisting the stem of a sherry 
glass in his small, beautifully neat hands, arching his 
back against the yellow satin of the love seat set slant- 
wise from the mantelpiece, looked at Clay Henderson 
with quiet amusement. 

Henderson’s huge head, ugly as Punch with its 
undershot jaw and thatch of brownish hair, was 
thrust forward aggressively. He somehow gave the 
impression that a time fuse was ticking inside him, 
always threatening to set him o£E. An intense, rest- 
less man, thirty-nine years old, or fifty, depending on 
the light and where he’d been the night before, he was 
constantly in motion, fidgeting with his highball glass, 
picking it up and setting it down, leaving the fireplace 
to rush across the hearth rug, and then back again as 
though he’d forgotten something. 

“It’s like y ou, Clay,” John Lennep said gently. “You 
haven’t even seen it yet, but you already hâve illusion 
on the stone.” 

“Discount half of what Annister told me on the 
phone.” Henderson ran his blunt hands down the 
lapels of his beautifully eut gray flannel suit, which 
seemed as inappropriate on his dumpy figure as 
chromium trim on a scow. “It’s still the right kind 
of a deal. What do you say, John? Will you corne in 
on it with me?” 

“I’m sorry,” Lennep said. “But you see, it really 
isn’t up to me to décidé.” 

A bell chimed faintly in the hallway. There was the 
muffied Sound of a door opening and closing. 

“I don’t understand you,” Clay Henderson said i.i 
his rasping voice. 

‘Tm taking a long vacation, Clay.” 

“But who-” 

“And tuming the business over to Steve while I’m 

“To Steve.” Henderson slapped his glass down on 
the mantelpiece. A surprised frown deepened to anger. 
“Steve Gill?” 
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“And what’s wrong with that?” 
“But he’s just a kid.” Henderson 
waggled his big, ugly head furiously. 
“Oh, I like him. You can’t help it. 
But it’s absurd, John. I tell you, he’s 
still wet behind the ears.” 

John Lennep glanced past him and said quietly, 
“Corne in, Steven. Corne right in.” 

“Thanks.” Steve came forward from the doorway. 
He turned to Clay Henderson and said lightly, “And 
thank you, too, my friend.” 

“I’m going, John,” Henderson said abruptly. “I’U 
see you again.” He stalked out, stiff-backed and angry 
as a gamecock. 

“I’m afraid I broke in on something,” Steve said. 

“He’s been frustrated.” Lennep poured Steve a 
glass of sherry and handed it to him. “Clay’s not a 
man who takes frustration lightly.” 

“Yûu’re not kidding,” Steve said. 

“In the first place, he’s been offered a frosted stone. 
A reaUy big one. He wanted me to buy it with him. 
I couldn’t give him a definite answer.” 

“That reminds me,” Steve said. “Slappsy Marquis 
dropped by this morning. It brings up a point. He-•” 

“Later.” John Lennep held up his hand. “Let me 
teU you what else is bothering Clay. He’s just re- 
turned from London. He was trying to get back on 
the Syndicate list. But they wouldn’t reinstate him.” 

“You know why?” 

“They’ve been cutting down the list for a number 
of reasons,” the old man said. “Of course, it means 
that Çlay's knocked right out of the importing end 
of the trade.” 

“Hard on him.” Steve said. And he thought: That’s 
an understatement. The boys who controlled world 
production of rough diamonds didn’t fool around. They 
kept the business as simple as a ram-jet engine. The 
only way you could buy from them was through the 
Syndicate in London. If they rubbed you off their 
list, you just weren’t in on the ground floor any more. 
Knocked out was right. Knocked out and tramplêd on. 

“Steven,” Lennep said, “I told Clay I couldn’t décidé 
about tbe stone because I was going away on a vaca¬ 
tion. It isn’t a vacation. But I arn leaving the country.” 

“Leaving the country?” Steve jumped. “For how 
long?” 

“I don’t know. Two weeks, three weeks. Maybe a 
month, or even longer.” 

“But what about the shipment?” Steve could feel 
the palms of his hands begin to sweat. “That may be 
here in three weeks.” 

“Yes,” Lennep said. “In about that time. The Syndi- 
cate’s allotting us forty thoUsand pounds’ worth of 
Group One.” 

“Tbose are top goods.” Steve’s mouth was dry. “You 
ought to be around to handle selling them.” 

“I know.” The old man laid his hand on Steve’s 
knee and left it there for a moment before he spoke. 
“Steven, I’ve been helping my brother in Amsterdam 
put his firm back in shape. Or what was left of it 




after the Nazis got through. It’s taken ail the avail- 
able assets I had. I’ve extended, even overextended 
my crédit to get funds to lend him. He expected to 
repay me before now. He hasn’t been able to. And 
now I hâve a cable from his wife. He’s very ill.” 

‘Tm sorry,” Steve said. “Terribly sorry.” . 

“You’ll bave to take over. I’m flying to Amsterdam 
tonight.” ' 

“I’U do the best I can,” Steve said, “to keep things 
going.” 

“You’ll hâve to do better than that.” Lennep cocked 
his head at Steve, and he wasn’t smiling now. “There 
just isn’t enough money to pay for the shipment. So 
you’re going to hâve to make it—fast.” 

“But-” 

“Buy and sell aroünd town, Steven. Whatever kind 
of goods you think best. Don’t be afraid to take risks. 
You’U hâve a working capital of about a hundred 
thousand, but you’ll hâve to double it before the 
shipment from the Syndicate arrives.” 

“Listen,” Steve said. “I’U try—but there are a 
dozen people with more expérience you could get to 
handle the actual deals for you.” 

“You’ve done pretty weU in the last two years.” 

“Steven, if other people in the trade knew how 
precarious my financial situation is—weU, when a 
man’s down the wolves attack. I trust you completely, 
Steven, which at this point i^ more important than 
expérience.” 

“That’s the nicest thing you could possibly hâve 
said to me,” Steve said, “but the fact remains, I’m 

“Expert?” 

John Lennep stood up, an élégant figure in his neat 
blue suit, the vest edged with white piping, a carna¬ 
tion in his buttonhole. He walked past the mantel- 
. pièce, and Steve thought: What’s the old man up 
to now? He watched him fiddle with the combination 
of a waU safe hidden behind a mirror, reach in and 
take out a white packet. The old man had that half- 
serious smile on bis face as he came back to the love 
seat and leaned forward to open the packet on top of 
the coffee table. 

“Whenever I think there are such things as ex¬ 
perts,” Lennep said, “I get this out. Here, hâve a 
look at it.” 

Steve held the rough diamond in his fingers. It was 
gray, flecked with black specks, like a dirty, cracked 
ice cube, and about half as big. 

“A naat,” Lennep said. “As you can see. It would 
hâve to be cleaved. The saw blade would never get 
through. And it might shatter on the girdler. Fifty- 
six carats of impondérables. What would you say it’s 
worth?” 

“I’d hâte to try and figure it,” Steve said. “Maybe 
fifty a carat.” 

“A lot of experts hâve looked at it. Moresby and 
Meyerhoff and Jacklin, among others. They examined 
it for hours, did everything but crawl inside of it. 


Their estimâtes varied from forty to two hundred a 
carat. Those are the impondérables of the trade.” 

“Sure,” Steve said. “That’s why I get so many 
blinding headaches.” 

“Impondérables, Steven. You look at a spéculative 
stone, like this one. Its potentialities and its uncer- 
tainties excite you. Your imagination runs amuck.” 
He smiled. “You hâve illusion.” 

“Not me,” Steve said. 

“Why not?” John Lennep tapped the naat. “Why 
not, Steven? It’s the sait of the business. What would 
be the fun if it was ail ABC goods?” 

“What do you think it’s worth?” 

“I paid four thousand,” the old man said softly. 
“My dream is that it wouldn’t shatter, ail the piques 
would polish out, and I’d get two blue marquise-cut 
stones worth at least sixty thousand dollars. However” 
—he smiled wickedly at Steve—“I’m not going to sell 
it, and I’m not going to hâve it finished, so Fil never 
know. I don’t want to.” 

Steve held the naat toward the lamp, peering into its 
murky depths. How high are the mountains? How deep 
is the sea? And the way to pick a winner is how the 
horse eats hay. He dropped the naat on the coffee table. 

“I mean,” John Lennep said, “don’t be intimidated. 
Even the old hands make mistakes, big ones. In the end, 
they balance out.” 

The old man picked up the square, cut-glass sherry 
bottle from the tantalus and filled their glasses to the 

“There isn’t any other way,” he said quietly. “We’ve 
got to raise the cash for the shipment—or we may be 
out of business, too—like Henderson.” He smiled. “I’m 
not Worried. I hâve confidence in you, Steven. You 
won’t let me down . . . Is it settled?” 

At the Club, Jakop Annister wiped a smear of butter 
from his cheek, gulped the last of his coffee and 
slouched down at a corner table where he could soak 
up the warmth of the morning sunlight. He glanced 
at the big clock over the glassed-in réception desk 
where a clerk was feeding an endless stream of names 
into the public-address System. Five minutes to ten. 
Annister locked his hands across his belly and waited, 
the furious hum of the conversation lulling him into a 
doze. At exactly ten he would leave for Lennep’s office. 

His colleagues’ voices swirled about him as they 
roamed back and forth from the lunch counter, leaped 
up from the baize tables to hâve their parcels of goods 
weighed in the scale room, and popped restlessly in 
and out of a row of téléphoné booths. Annister’s glaz- 
ing eyes peered at them, some two hundred men who 
glared, kibitzed and insulted one an- 
other as they feverishly bought and 
sold. Crinkled stones, spéculatives, 
shapes, frosteds, blocks, cleavages, 
maccles, naats and flats; crystals 
from the Premier, grayish bort from 
the Congo at a dollar a carat, yellow 
stones from the Sierra Leone that 
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someone dreamed would corne out blue as the sky. 

“Annister.” A broker slipped into the chair across 
the table. 

“Well?” Annister woke up angrily. 

“I got a nice stone. Six carats.” He dropped it on 
the black baize. 

Annister louped it contemptuously. “Bad color.” 

“Blue white,” the broker said without conviction. 

“And poor quality.” 

“I bought it,” the broker lied. “I got to get two 
hundred.” 

Annister shook his head ponderously. 

“Not for you, huh?” But the broker lingered. “Re- 
member Joe Ackroyd?” Anything to keep the conversa¬ 
tion going. “Joe’s back in town. Saw him last night.” 

“Drunk?” 

“Getting there.” The broker giggled. “He told me 
he’s been oflered a job. Working for Clay Henderson.” 

“Would anyone but Clay Henderson be stupid 
enough to hire Joe Ackroyd?” Annister said without 
interest. His eyes closed. But he carefully filed the in¬ 
formation in his brain. 

Steve glanced at his wrist watch again and thought: 
He’ll be here any minute now. Beware of a Greek bear- 
ing gifts, and a Dutchman with a deal in the dark. 
Reflectively, he pushed up the glass panel of the sleek 
chromium and brass scales, tapped the left pan with 
his finger tip and watched it float gently up and down. 
Délicate enough to weigh a baby’s smile. The clicking 
of the door spun him around, and then he relaxed as 
Tobey’s saucy red head bobbed into view. 

“Boss.” 

Steve grinned. “Well?” 

“Steamboat 'round the bend,” Tobey said in a hoarse 
stage whisper. 

“Annister?” 

“Puffing and wheezing in the foyer.” 

“Corne in a minute,” Steve beckoned, “and shut the 

She sat on the arm of the gray leather-covered couch, 
wrinkling her nose thoughtfully. Her frown somehow 
made her pretty little face even prettier, and for a 
second Steve forgot about Annister waiting outside 
with his pocket stuffed with rough diamonds, and 
Slappsy, with the adding machine clicking inside his 
head. He yanked himself back to reality. ‘TU be frank 
with you, Tobey,” he said. “Which is probably a mis- 
lake. The boss has the jitters.” 

“Nonsense.” She waved her hand airily. “This busi¬ 
ness is just a bunch of guys.” 

“I feel as if a bunch of guys were walking around 
inside my stomach.” 

“YouTl do ail right.” 

“It’s an awfully big assignment the old man handed 
me,” Steve said. 

“He wouldn’t hâve given it to you if he didn’t think 
you could do it.” 

“I’m going to need help. I mean from you, Tobey.” 


“You’re sweet.” Tobey stood up, and 
Steve got a feeling that she was about 
to give him a piece of advice. Then 
she seemed to change her mind. “If I 

can, I’U help. You know-” She bit 

her lip. “Lots of luck,” she said quickly and slipped 

Steve smiled, and then stopped smiling as Jakop An¬ 
nister, with Slappsy anxious at his heels, roUed into the 
office, dropped his black felt hat neatly on top of the safe 
and stood motionless in the center of the blue carpet. . 

Steve motioned to a chair at the opposite side of the 
black baize-covered table. Annister sat down, tucking 
the skirts of his overcoat across his lap, his huge body 
overjlowing the chair, his belly pressed against the 
table’s edge. His chest heaved in a deep, sobbing breath. 
He rested his hands carefully on the table, fixed his 
small, unblinking eyes on Steve and waited, silently. 

“AU right.” Steve’s mouth was dry. “Now, let’s 
hâve it” 

Annister’s head bobbed forward half an inch. A 
pudgy hand dipped under the lapel of his coat, wriggled 
deeper and finaUy emerged with a worn, black alpaca 
bag trailing a Steel chain that looped out of sight 
through a buttonhole in his waistcoat. 

Annister shot out the tip of his tongue and rested it 
on his fieshy lower lip. He unbuttoned the black alpaca 
bag, fished out an oblong, heavy cardboard box which 
he placed on the table, poking at it until it lay exaetly 
paraUel to the edge of the pad of diamond paper. 
Slappsy, standing behind Annister, leaned forward to 
stare fixedly at the red wax customs êeals splashed 
across the edges of the box and at the heavy black 
stamp ol the London shippers in one corner. 

“Absolutely original.” Annister stuffed the alpaca 
bag into his jacket pocket. “Unbroken seals. Seven 
thousand carats in ail, aceording to the invoice. 
Coateds. Average weight of the stones, seven grains.” 

Steve caught a quick glimpse of twin rows of silver 
teeth. His eyes went back to the red seals on the card¬ 
board box. (The time has corne, the Walrus said, to 
talk of many things.) 

“How much?” Steve asked. 


“Yes.” Slappsy wrung his hands in agitation. “Why 
don’t you tell the gentleman your price?” 

“The invoice on the lot was fifty thousand doUars. 
About seven a carat.” Annister pursed up his mouth. 
“If you buy them in the dark, without opening the box 
and looking at the goods, I got to get a profit of twenty- 
five percent.” 

“In the dark,” Steve said. 

“Yes. You can hâve them that way for sixty-two 
thousand, five hundred.” 

Slappsy, out of Annister’s line of vision, nodded his 
head violently. He likes the offer. Steve thought. Mr. 
Marquis is in love with this deal. And why not, at one 
percent for him, win, lose or draw? 

‘TU hâve to think about it.” Steve drummed his 
fingers on the table. 

“I got a suggestion,” (Continued on page 83) 
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. .. and the good ’doctor’ might well hâve added — 


n’t last long”. 


A shirt that shows Tattle-Tale Gray is, actually, a 'sick’ shirr. 

That dingy color proves there still is dirt in the fabric. Hard rubbing 
that may remove dirt, surely shortens the life of the garment. 

Fels-Naptha will help make ail your fine linens and délicate things 
last longer. This mild golden soap, combined with Fels naptha, removes 
imbedded grime and perspiration stains with almost no rubbing 
or bleaching. It brightens colors, keeps ail washables 
fragrantly clean and white. 

If your washes suffer from Tattle-Tale Gray—try \ ' «•«•un 

the Fels-Naptha 'treatment'. It works! 

Golden bar or Golden chips_ 

FELS-NAPTHA banishes'Tattle-Tale Gray" 






Look^W^geTit for 
six fifty, maybe seven 
hundred. That’s around 
forty thousand. It’ll cost 
about fifteen hundred 

..-t. Right?” 

He eyed Steve like a pitchman selling a 
combination glass-cutter and potato-peel- 
er to the sidewalk trade. 

“I can add,” Steve said. 

“The green’s just a skin, just on the 


“Seven-fifty.” Anniste 

Clay Henderson grabt 
Steve and bounced it o 


“And we’ll lose 


îg pennies from a 


wiped sa 




mercial white, we make money. And if we 

Steve didn’t need the sales talk. It was 
a funny thing. You couldn’t tell, of course, 
not really; but he had a feeling that the 
stone would corne out pretty much the 
way Clay was picturing it—flawless and 
brilliant and of gem color. 

He twisted the loupe into his right eye 
and peered again into the stone. “There’s 
a purplish pique at the bottom of the 
gletz,” he said. “You saw it?” 

“It’ll polish out,” said Henderson. “I’m 
not worried.” 

“No,” Steve said. “And I’m not either.” 

He went on looking through the loupe. 
“If it wasn’t for that damned frosting.” 

Clay Henderson grinned. “I used to 


„ gletz going halfway 
through the stone.” 

“I see a yield of seventy-five percent.” 
Annister leaned back, his breath bubbling 
in his throat. “Maybe eighty.” 

Steve said quietly, “I’d better hâve 
Tobey weigh it.” 

“I just did.” Clay pointed to the scales. 




a frosted stone like this, of grinding 
in it so he could get a look 
he put his money on the 
line. If he didn’t like it, he’d paint the 
frosting back on, and nobody the wiser.” 

“That’s interesting.” Tobey came to life 
in her corner retreat. “What was his 
name, Clay?” 

Clay stared at her, muscles bunching 
at the corners of his undershot jaw. He 
started to say 
clamped his m- 

“I tell you what,” Steve said. “Go in 
and chew the fat with Annister. I’U be 


pinched. He stared curiously al 
son, his fingers twitching. 

Steve nodded. He turned to Anniste: 
“Six seventy-five.” 

“If you’re not interested . . .” Anniste 
reached for the stone and began to wra 
it in the waxed paper. 

Steve suddenly felt panicky. He knew i 
his heart that if it was the last thing h 
did, he was going to buy the stone wit 
Clay and hâve it made. Illusion. How ha 
the old man put it? You look at a ston< 

imagination begins to run amuck. Ye: 
that’s how it was. And why not? This wa 

even better than he dreamed. 

Annister went on wrapping up th 

“Wait a minute,” Steve said. “Seven 
hundred and not a damned cc " ” 

Annister’s fingers stopped 
squashed himself down in hL 
closed his eyes. His hps flut 


with the back of his hand. The cord that 
had been stretched and stretched inside 
his brain now suddenly snapped, and his 
head felt as light as a barrage balloon 
about to take off. 

“Drink?” Steve wondered where the 

where out of the barrage balloon. 

“I’d like to.” Excitement still flickered 
like summer lightning in Clay Hender- 
son’s eyes, but hé was getting restless 
and beginning to fidget, wrapping and 
unwrapping the greenish stone in the 
white ^cket. “But I’m j*oing to skip H. 

could. “Let me handle the cutting.” 

“I figured you would,” Steve said. 
“That’s your department.” 

“111 take it to Meyerhofï’s.” He made it 


se I’d w 


“That’s a 


, ised. 


right w 
"înderf™. 


is I know 


Steve watched him step down the cor¬ 
ridor, light on his feet as a dancer, and 
then, when the door was closed, he 
snapped the lock and tried it to make 
sure it was locked. 

Tobey was waiting for him. “Some- 
body’s happy,” she said. “Clay. 


at swallowed thé m 


like 



.” Steve took her hand 
her into his office. She didn’t hold 

)ing on?” Tobey leaned back 
diamond table, a puzzled 
• bright eyes. 

>ut to celebrate,” Steve said. 
“Because this stone is going to bring us 
a big piece of the money the old man 

“For a character who’s playing poker 
with the deuces and one-eyed jacks wild,” 
Tobey said, “you feel awfully confident.” 

“Listen, little Miss Sharper,” Steve said. 
“How are things on the transatlantic 




_ ... ve’ll hâve 

factured. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” She gazed thoughtfully 
at the adding machine. 

“Corne on,” Steve said. 

“Well, when you two happy characters 
were dreaming up how the stone would 
corne out, you skipped a couple of pos- 


Or it breaks on the saw.” 

“Not this stone,” Steve said. “I’m in 
love with it.” 

“Annister could hâve it manufactured, 
couldn’t he?” Tobey was getting stubborn. 
“But he takes a sure profit now and lets 
the sucker gamble on a super profit.” 

“The old man needs money,” Steve 
said. “He told me to take risks.” 

“Steve, I’m thinking about the old man 
just as much as you are. The biggest 
favor you could do him would be to buy 
the stone, if you hâve to, and sell it 
again. Don’t hâve it manufactured.” 

Tobey was pleading with him, but Steve 
wasn’t having any. “Sorry,” he said cold- 
ly. “I’ve made up my mind.” 

TT ' to the front office and Clay 
id. building un the act. “I 


Steve brought a bottle of brandy and 
J three ponies from the cupboard. The 
brandy burned Steve’s throat. Henderson 


just touched his lips 
of the pony and set 
;hed for the phone 


delicately to 


'” Clay Henden 


.” Annister’s pudgy hand stopped 
xum. ^ash. If you do~ u J ” 

“Cash?” Steve said. 

“Haven’t you hearc. . 
was needling. “Somebody 

nister? An 


grunted. “Forty-tw 
“Whatever you v 


“Sure,” Steve said. “I know you do.” 

He busied himself with the safe, clang- 
ing the steel door shut and giving the 
knob a whirl. “The office is closed for the 
day,” he said. He lifted her onto the 
table, and she gazed back at him, swing- 


Steve asked. 

“Never m 
Tobey said - 


n a dope, don’t you?” 


1 there could be r 


thing in the morning.” 

Annister’s head ducked forward a quar- 
ter of an inch. He snapped shut his wal- 
let, stufïed it back into his big pocket, 
buckled his belt, hitched his vest into 
’ ke a sounding whale, 


from th 


thing. The diamond business was a beau- 
tiful business. The view was beautiful, 
too. It was quite dark, and the lights 
* Radio City were the most beautiful 


ClI^Henden 
shook them o’ 


lights S*™ --*- 

, “I’m hungry,” Tobey ^ said. “Dôes this 

i “Tell you what”—Steve made a light- 
1 ning decision—“let’s buy a stufïed goose. 
; With a pheasant inside the goose and a 




}k (lumens 
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ose }OKe» s he sets a **— ; nC risp cotions in 

,1 \nd every trnie » So does she, m en y 
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New lotion sensation works wonders 

fcrymrwtioletiand? 



NEW LOVELINESS for your “whole hand” instantly 
with New Hinds Honey and Almond Fragrance 
Cream! Proved ,longer-lasting protection—no 
matter what your work or the weather ! 

NEW SMOOTHNESS for elbows, arms and legs with 
New Hinds ! It’s marvelous as a powder base, too 
... makes cosmetics go on smoothly, cling hours 
longer ! Now in new, forger Beauty Bot.tle — 
foursizes, lOf to 1.00. 


Hinds 

Honey and Almond 

Fragrance Cream 















Daniel Boone carved his name along the forest paths 
of old Kentucky. Years later, another Kentucky 
pioneer perpetuated his own name by marking it 
proudly on every barrel o£ “James Crow’s Whiskey.” 
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Looking at it from your angle... 


Different viewpoints make t lie sarae 
things appear to be different. And 

different tastes. 

That’s why no whiskey in the 
World can possibly taste “best” to 
everyone. So we dp not say that the 


snbtle différence in the flavor of 
Hunter will necessarily make it your 
favorite whiskey. 

But you should try Hunter! For 
thousands of men who hâve tried it 
once, hâve liked it instantly and 
today prefer it to ail others. 


HUNTER 

SINCE 1860 



HUNTF.R-WILSON DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLF,, KY. BLF.NDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


























sports will they continue after they leave 
Stephens? That’s why tennis is more pop- 
ular than field hockey, even though some 
Stephens graduâtes back East still get 
together and play hockey. 

The conventional courses are still taught 
here at Stephens, but they’re not taught 
the conventional way. Stephens is prob- 
ably one of the^largest^college users^of 

language courses are taught with record- 
ings, earphones, mirrors and tape record- 

theories for the philosophy course, th^ 
girls leam to plot their own design f< 


living. E 
Psycholc 


Botany stresses a< 


President Wood: “What would be _ 

your course if you included in it only that 
which you would hope and expect your 
students to remember ail their lives?” 

A revolutionary answer to that was the 
Communications Division. Traditional 
English grammar, composition and pub- 
lic-speaking courses hâve no place here. 
If a student speaks well or writes a good 
composition, there’s no need to waste time 


; and le 


When 


r. Rainey c< 


to Stephens, h 
l of taking ove 


the college VTthe courses and the tradi¬ 
tions. He saw the léopard skins and yel- 
low earmufts and other crazy costumes 
on Play Day; the eighty hours a com- 
mittee spent in picking candidates for the 
Ten Ideals; he watched the long proces¬ 
sion of Susies, ail in white on first school 
Sunday; the daily afternoon rush to their 
rooms for the one-hour siesta, and the 
juniors throwing their green ribhons into 
the barbecue bonfire, then dancing the 
Coki-Oki. And finally one night he heard 
the ghls yell ;) “We want Homer . . . we 

Then he knew he “belonged.” 

At fifty-one he looks like a big easy- 
going rancher, not like the Baptist min- 
ister that he was. The thing he’s most 
proud of is the Thomas Jefferson Award 
which he has on his desk. He got that 
from five hundred city editors and fifteen’ 
hundred cîvic organizations for being 
fired as the President of the University of 
Texas. He was fired.because he defended 
the academie freedom of three professors 
to express their opinions at a public 


Right n 


w, though, he’s thinking i: 


thinking oi _ _ 

million dollars to build a campus 
college. Because Stephens isn’t 
rich college. It’s never had an 


cluding the United States Deputy Marshal 
in Arkansas, the Dean of the Home Eco¬ 
nomies Department at Drexel, the girl 
who went to Australia to reorganize the 
social work there, and the little girl who 
greeted “Daddy” Wood when he walked 
into the air terminal at Stockholm. One 
hundred and twelve Stephens graduâtes 
particularly want to get the best for a 
new, better Stephens, because they hâve 
already preregistered their baby daugh- 
ters for the class of 1960. 



disease. Frequent eheckup 
Just as important is t 
with the doctor. Working as a 
protect the child from throat ai 
■ tions which often pave the way 
Good food, plenty of rest, and 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

U MUTUAL COMPANY-) 


or further helpful information I 
Metropolitan’s booklet, 82-B, I 
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GPARlS... 

and a Frenchman Kissing my Hand 
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and O’Brien ran up it. At the top of the 
ladder, eighty-five feet above the Street, 
he found himself still ten feet away from 
the trapped painter. He called down for 
a fifteen-foot hook ladder. Bracing his legs 
in the rungs of the swaying aerial ladder, 
he lifted the hook ladder above his head, 
hooked it onto the crossbar and climbed 
up it. While the crowd below- held its 
breath, he talked to the painter. 

brother,” he said! “and I don’t know what 
your plans are. But I’m going back down 
on these ladders. So will you please co- 

O’Brien gripped the painter and eased 
him ofï the crossbar. Then he started 
down the hook ladder. The painter had 
closed his eyes. At this point he opened 
them and, seeing the Street ninety feet 
below, fainted. O’Brien reached the end 
of the hook ladder, made the ticklish 
to the aerial ladder and brought 
* ' - it of the 




lengths as they need them. But it is not 
possible to do this in the skyscrapers of 
New York, where the fire is usually in- 
conveniently buming on the tenth or 
eighteenth floor. 

AU buildings over eighty-five feet high 
in New York City are required by law to 
be equipped with a standpipe System, 
consisting of a large water tank in the 
basement which connects with an outlet 
on each floor above. A firehose is at- 
tached to each outlet. When there is a 
fire in a tall building, the firemen attach 
their hose from the hydrant to the engine 
which, in turn, pumps water into a side- 
walk connection of the standpipe System, 
thus keeping the building’s tank fuU and 
at high pressure. The enginemen carry 
their own hose upstairs to the floor where 
the fire is burning ai ’ .. 


“It’s the most beautiful, wonderful 
shower bath anybody ever had,” says 

Meany frowns upon retreating from a 
room except under desperate circum- 
stances. “As long as you’ve got water in 
your line,” he says, “the fixe can’t get 
you. So why go out? You’ll only hâve to 
go back in again, and by-that time maybe 
it’U be hotter.” 

Some of the younger men in the fire- 
house say that fireman Meany breathes 
smoke as naturaUy as other people 
breathe fresh air. 

Engine and hook and ladder companies 
work together at a fire with the précision 
r - combat assault team. As soon as the 


is burden the r« 


■ like Meany, Kuehhas and 

_, who hâve spent a large part of 

their lives in midtown New York, can 
often visualize the problems involved in 
putting out a particular fire before they 
see it. Knowing the city as intimately as 
they do, an image of the neighborhood 
around the fire-alarm box registers in 
their minds as they are leaving the fire- 
house to answer the alarm. They know 
immediately whether it is a dwelling sec- 

an industrial area where possible poison- 
ous Chemical smoke or gas threatens the 
firemen themselves. The height of the 
buildings, facts about whether they are 
fireproof in construction or equipped with 
sprinkler Systems, and the location of 
near-by fire hydrants pop automatically 


building will be running and, at that par¬ 
ticular hour, how many people will be 

the Street corner where the fire-alarm 
box is located. 

As the fire apparatus nears the scene, 
they look first for smoke. Black smoke 
means petroleum; gray smoke might be 
rubber; white smoke is usually wood. 
The smoke firemen hâte most to see is the 
eddying, thick yellow mass that signifies 
burning ceUulose products. Burning cel- 


building hose which they always dïstrust. 

By this time, the hook and ladder 
truckmen are also at the fire. If the build- 


If the build- 

and the fire is below the top floors, they 
raise ladders immediately to save any¬ 
body who may be eut ofï from the main 
fixe is buming inside an in- 


and claw 


as they can, with ail possible speed, in 

heat on the enginemen below. The slight- 
est ventilation, even two or three floors 
above the blaze, may give the hosemen 
enough immédiate relief to keep them 
from being forced back into a corridor. 


door fc 


îe waiting enginem 


l get the roof open, Meany says. “You’rt 
gasping from heat and half-crazy from 
smoke. And suddenly everything lifts ofï 
your back. The smoke moves, the air 
changes and you know somebody just 
kicked in a skylight.” 


If smoke is drifting wispily out of an 1 
open window, the fire is just beginning. - 
If it is pushing out through the window 
frames and billowing straight up into the 
air, the firemen expect trouble. This i 
means it is under gaseous pressure and i 
may explode any minute. 1 

Firemen love to see actual fiâmes! ] 
“She’s opened up!” they’lF yell to each i 
other happily, as they spring ofï the ( 
apparatus. Fiâmes on the outside of the 
building show the existence of a draft, ■ 
which reduces the possibility of ai 


serted lobby of the building. The elevî 
is usually locked, too. If they can’t ge 
operating, they must climb the ten 
fifteen flights of stairs on foot. If the ele- 
vator is operating they stop it on the floor Firemen are sei 
below the one on which they believe the charge that they 
fire to be burning. Opening an elevator axes and hooks th 
door on a buming corridor is regarded 

Likely as not, the building is a firepro 

one, and the fire is being contained in oi._ _ 0 . -- 

office or in one corridor. Opening a door we hâve to. We ofter 
on such a fire is one of the greatest risks of the wav before 
a fireman takes. The smoldering contents 
of the room may be one degree below the 
explosion point, and the additional oxy- 

be ail it needs to burst into terrifie flame. 

You can never be sure about this when 
you are standing outside the door in the 
cool, protected, fireproofed corridor. 

“Out in the hall, you can pull up a 
chair and read the Sunday papers,” says 
O’Brien. “Open that door and step inside, 
and you’ll get murdered.” 

Before the men in a hook and ladder 
company open a^door, they wül snifï at 

press their ears against it, listening for 
noise inside. When they get it unlocked, 

_ i- £ - J.-L .. en gj ne company 


îou’ve got to open walls and partitions 
Windows,” they say. “Otherwise the 
will sneak through the whole build¬ 
ing. We never do any more 


)f that than 
e chop through a 


e hosemen fi 


i. If the fire inside is bad, the heat 
one huge searing 
drop and let this 
îeads. Then they get to 
xl “ nozzle, drop their 

the doorway, 


Hook and ladder men must be agile. To 
reach roofs and upper floors, they often 
hâve to cross from one building to an- 
other on ladders, clamber over ledges and 

keeping an eye out’ for falling objects. 
Excitable people throw everything out of 
Windows during a fire including, on occa¬ 
sion, themselves. While they are trying to 
get their ladders up, the truckmen work 
in a Niagara of suitcases, hatboxes, stufEed 
market bags and fumiture. 

People get so hysterical during a fire 
that they often hide from the firemen who 
are trying to rescue them. Truckmen 
make it a habit to rush from room to 
room, looking under beds and under mat- 
tresses and into closets. They often find 
children under fumiture or under kitchen 
sinks. Very frequently they find people 
who make no move to escape. 

i an aged Chinese 


:ently ai 


of the apparatus to the nearest hydrant. 
Two firemen on the back platform jump 
ofï and connect a length of hose line. The 
driver steps on the gas again and con¬ 
tinues to the entrance of the burning 
building, unreeling hose behind him. 

Other enginemen jump ofE with noz- 
zles and more lengths of hose. If the fire 
is in a dwelling house, they will go right 
in with their hose, attaching additional 


_the fire. The., 

objects falling and v 
the sprinkler systeim 

back to the door if tl 
When the heat gets 
kneel on the floor a 
straight upward. The .. 
falling from the ceiling, 
and clothing, — L - J 

around their b 
the atmosphère 


_ faces 

the heat waves 
1 adds oxygen to 


plained tersely that it__ 

The old man shook his head sadly and 
pointed at a large trunk that was stand¬ 
ing beside him. 

“I knew what 4 the trouble was,” the 

trunk, and he wouldn’t leave 
witnout it. The thing weighed a ton, but 
I heaved it up on the window sill and 
dropped it into the alley. As soon as he 
saw it go, the old man crawled out on 
the ladder and went down it as if he’d 
been doing it ail his life. Last I saw of 
him when we left, he was sitting in the 
Street next to that trunk. He gives me a 
big wave as we roll ofï, and I give him 
one right back. Nothing makes you feel 
more like a big shot than helping some- 
one out, and there’s certainly a lot of that 
in this business.” 
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A famous, independent laboratory 
made many washing tests of lingerie. 
They proved that with Lux care pretty 
underthings stay color-fresh, Jovely 3 
times as long. 

Wrong washing methods—strong 
soap, hot water, and rough handling 


—faded colors, left slips and nighties 
drab, old-looking far too soon. 

Why not give your undies gentle Lux 
care? Then you won’t hâve to replace 
shabby ones nearly so often. You can 
buy extra undies—hâve 3 times as many 
pretty ones at no extra cost. 


"Remember how sloppy I used to be about undies? Just 
leave tham around, then wash them 'most any old way? 
Well — I got tired of having them look old and shabby 
and lose their shoulder straps in no time — I changed to 

“It’s true what they say about the Lux way of washing — 
it does keep undies lovely looking 3 times as long!* So 
naturally I don't hâve to replace undies so often — instead 
I can buy new ones, hâve 3 times as many and it doesn't 
cost me a cent more!" 


" lAowob Qwÿj, 

"how ÇAN you HAVE THREE TIMES AS MANy UNDIES 
WITHOUT SPENDING ANy MORE ?" 


No wonder Betty's eyes popped 
when, on a visit to her friend Joan, she saw 
the beautiful new undies Joan had just bought. 
And then — v/hen Joan told her she now 
had 3 times as many undies as she used to 
without spending any more — why Betty 
couldn't believe her ears! Tll let you in on 
the secret," said Joan . . . 

















what they call the backbone of An 

He tumed into the gravel drive 
roadhouse, parked in an empty spai 
They walked in, and he said, “A ta 
the bar? Or do you- x jj - J -' 

“In the bar is fine 

The two beers \ 

them. Cari looked _ _ 

sudden fear as she saw that his. _ 

was, in actuality, the calm appraisal of 
a stranger. She weighed him as a strang- 
er and saw that his eyes were nice. It was 
a face that anyone would like—but there 

W “It’s a£” *ood-looking gai like 
you has to be saddled with a house and 
kids,» he said abruptly. 

“Is it?” # she said coldly. “That’s a mat- 

“I bet you get restless with that hus- 
band of yours. I bet you feel trapped and 
that life is passing you by.» 

“I do not!” she said hotly. 

He grinned lazily. “Oh, nom* rmw! Tt 
an’t be very excitinj ” 


“How about 


“You 






“That’s 


_get restless?’ 

He took a sip of beer, set the glass down 
carefully. Then he frowned 
tough question, lady. Really 
see, I’m older than you are, ana u you 
don’t like what I say, you can tell me it’s 
so much résignation, that I’ve given up 
fighting. I had a tough time when I was 
your âge. I felt trapped and restless 
and . . . well, sort of alone in the world.” 

“You did?» she said eagerly. 

“Sure. I guess I never really got over 
it I just realized what it is. You see, 
you’re always alone. Everybody you 
know is really a stranger. Even that hus- 

complish anything big. You just live. And 
always in your heart, you’re alone.» 

She felt a lingering sadness. Gently, 
she said, “But what do you do? What c an 
you do? How do you get over it?» 

“I get over it with little things. You see, 
I love my wife, which is pretty much of 
an old-fashioned virtue, I guess. She’s 
a good kid, and I get a big bang out of 
the first look I get at her in the morning 
and when I corne home at night. I hâve 
two kids, as I told you, and sometimes 
little things they do, or the way the hair 
looks on the napes of their skinny necks 
. . . even the buds on a rose bush that I 
bought for a buck . . . little things . . . 
Hl never kill the world dead. I’m just go- 
ing to be a guy who likes little things.» 

Their eyes met for a long second, and 
she was the first to look away. She fin- 
ished her beer, and he said, “Corne on, 
111 take you home.” 

They didn’t talk on the way back, and 
oddly, he let her out in front of the 
house. He went around the car, opened 
the door, and helped her out. He said, 
“Lady, I’m just a stranger to you. Maybe 
the next time you get ail knotted up, 
I’il be around to help.» 

She went up the front steps, unlocked 
the door and went in. While she was pay- 
ing Hilda, she heard Cari drivé into the 
- her coat off, sht 


the living ro 




Lintil she heard 


him com 

She went to him, slowly at first, run- 
ning the last few steps; then her arms 
were around his neck, her cheek hard 
against the rough fabric of his topcoat; 
his hands were firm on her shoulders. 

“Where’ve you been, honey?» he asked. 

It was hard tr 


tell him. “I’ve been 
'“■t now I’m home." 
îpped in his steady 

ai, ne xissed her wet eyes. 
then the other. 


He held her fa 

hands, and with__ _ . 

forming a ritual, he kissed her 



Here’s why KING 
is today’s best buy 


1. Blended by the distillers of famous Old Forester! 

2. New, improved formula for extra smoothness, friendly taste! 

*3. King Black Label contains 40% Straight Whiskies 6 years or 

more old—blended with the finest grain neutral spirits! 

4. Fine Kentucky blending, backed by one family, one tradition 
for quality for 78 years. 



01D FORESTER. 100 Proof. Bottled in Bond. Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky. *KING BLACK LABEL. 
Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% 
grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. KING RED LABEL. Blended Whisky. The straight whiskies in this product are 
5 years or more old. 30% straight whiskies; 70% grain neutral spirits. 86 proof. 
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Out of the Past 







SQUIBB^ I 
TOOTHBRUSH 

f irent like a dentist’s mirror 
to.reach more places 

SQUIBB .. . A5_NAMe] YOU CAN TRUST 
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SCOTCH 


Careful ... 

don’t waste a drop 


lats OldSmuggler 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple ... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 70 Years 
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j'o my BALLANTINE 

Âmerica’s largest selling Ale 


P. Ballantine Sc Sons, I 




































































concerned with business and banks. My 
efforts to Write seemed impractical. So I 
wroje in copybooks, such as are used by 
school children. They are easy to hide. 

“My husband’s interest shifted from 
business to politics and he became gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. Perhaps I am 
overemphasizing one aspect of that posi¬ 
tion when I tell you that at that time the 
salary was only three thousand dollars 


zine and wrote “Letters From a Senator’s ! 
Wife.” She went abroad for Good House- 1 
keeping and wrote a story about the 
Ruhr that brought her the Croix de < 
guerre, reported on her présentation at 1 
the British Court, interviewed the wife s 
ijf ■»*-- —j -* a W eek as the S\ 


rehad th 


e children 1 


first novei, ‘1116 Old Gray^Home 

was to be hostess for a picnic ■ 
Grafton County Grange in one < 
pine groves. My husband was 
campaigning for his élection to the Sen- 
ate, and there was a great deal of mail 
that moming. I noticed that the letter 
on top of the pile was a thin yellow en- 
velope, bearing the return address of the 
publisher to whom I had sent my novel, 
but I had so much to do that I simply 
left it there, unopened. Not until the 
picnic was over did I return to the house 
to open that envelope. 

went back to the grove. It was lonely 
now, and beautiful, the sun setting be- 
hind the Vermont hills across the Con¬ 
necticut River, the great pines green 
against the red sky. I stood looking at the 
trees and sky, the letter in my hand. I 
felt that I was at the beginning of a 


guest of the Spanish royal family. 

“It ail made wonderful copy—it was a 
sériés of breaks. When I came back my 
editor said something about circulation 
being up eight hundred thousand and 
asked me where I’d like to go next. So 
I said ‘around the world’ and did it 
through a year and a half, then spent an- 
other year and a half in South America.” 

Since the death of Senator Keyes in 
1938, Mrs. Keyes has largely devoted 
herself to fiction, but in her novels she 
makes full lise of her expériences as a 
reporter. In 1939, after the outbreak of 
World War Two, she was retuming from 
France on a French freighter. 

The character of the ship’s captain in- 
terested her, and she wrote an article^ 
about him that was published first in 
Harper’s and then in the Reader’s Digest. 
Later she fictionized this material and 
used it in a novel, “Ail That Glitters.” It 
was on this same voyage that she con- 
ceived the idea for “Came a Cavalier,” 
the first half of which is based on a diary 
that her traveling companion, Katherine 
” 1 1 ‘ during her service 


Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Finnish, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Czechoslovak and 
Rumanian. 

“But do you realize that Hollywood 
has never bought one of my books?” she 
asked. She said that one book that pla- 
giarized a book that she had written had 
been sold to Hollywood for a large sum 
and had been made into a very successful 
picture, but that that was the nearest her 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that your 
books are guides to élégant living. Are 
they consciously so?” 

“Not élégant,” Mrs. Keyes answered. 
“No, I do believe, of course, in a happy, 
healthy family life^with strong bonds of 

cious Tife 6 . W Gracioi^Siatï’the word’. 
I am drawn to grâce in living, kindness, 
friendliness, the open house—these things 
fill my books.” 

“What do you want—for yourself?” 

“I often think,” said Mrs. Keyes, “that 
and quiet. Recently I 


a Chicaj 


:, that tl 




what I always had wanted to do—to write 
—and that this acceptance meant for me 
a more full and active life than I could 
otherwise hâve aspired to. I made a vow 
that nothing would leave my desk that 
was not in every way the best that I could 
do. It might not be as good as others 
could do, but it must be my best.” 

Governor Keyes became Senator Keyes, 
and in 1919 they left Pine Grove Farm 
and went to Washington. “The Old Gray 
Homestead” was published that year. 
Mrs. Keyes became Washington corres¬ 
pondent for Good Housekeeping Maga- 


with the Red Cross in Worl_ . ... 

After World War Two,.Mrs. Keyes re- 
turned to France with Miss McKiever. 

Making the library of a Bénédictine 
Abbey her headquarters, Mrs. Keyes 
spent nine months gathering material for, 
and writing the bulk of, “Came a Cava¬ 
lier.” The novel is a romance, the story of j 
a New England girl who married a < 
French baron. It covers activity in Nor- ' 
mandy through two world wars. Her in- J 
tention in this novel, Mrs. Keyes said, 1 
was to tighten the bonds between France « 
and the United States. i 

“I don’t care to preach about it. The ] 
«ople speak for themselves, and the in- ] 
idents, the adventures, further make the 
' ' ” ' there are French people * 




old friends, the Charles G. Daweses. I 
didn’t get back to my hôtel until two in 
the morning. I knew I’d be awake at six 
’ ' ' ’ ' T ‘ ’ n a little sleep. 


thirty, but I 
In the midd! 


“But whether 
didn’t want it W. 


Do You Love Someone Like This? (Corn 


happiness in a hopeless search for a « 
that does not yet exist.” He stood u] 

Somehow Mrs. Grâce found the w 

she said, “even if we wanted to leave 
Peter alone in Chicago and forget about 
him, where would we leave him?” 

“I don’t know. Society has yet to figure 
out what to do with the vietims of this 
ailment. Ordinarily, no insane asylum 
will take them, because they are legally 
considered sane and responsible. Prac- 
tically no private sanitarium will take 
them, because they are too troublesome 
to handle. And private schools, as you 
already know, won’t hâve anything to do 
with them. But leave him someplace and 
forget about him. Anyplace—except in 
your home.” With that he left her. 

For what seemed like hours Mrs. Gr 




_.. dïiatrists, and 

sympathetic perhaps than the 


_OT 

The school situation was the sar 
course. Peter would last two or 
weeks before the inévitable long-dii 
call telling of his latest hopeless 

and G take d Ifim^hôi^ 0 h^^diJtely? 

The climax came when Pc ' 
teen. The 


æe, g Peter,” . 


_ _ _for boys like you 

Society just hasn’t figured out w! 
with you. We knov- ,A î_ 




chair, 







She looked at Peter closely. He was 
good-looking, alert, intelligent. His glands 
were ail right. His mind was ail right. But 
his émotions were as loose as confetti. 
He was hopelessly incurable, victim of a 
weird ailment the psyçhiatrists knew lit¬ 
tle about. This was her first bom. Two 
normal boys had followed him. 

“What did the doctor say, Mother?” 
Peter asked. 

She did not tell Peter until years later. 


i school he 

»r family physician. 

UTrn ~ ere’s only one thi 

e-t^be^to 

And it really required influence. Most 
authorities refuse to consider people like 
Peter insane or psychotic. After Peter 
was jflaced^ there^ the Grâce family 

Two months later Mrs. Grâce returned 
to the Middle West to visit Peter. She 
found him despondent and depressed. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed, “if I stay here 
long Fil get just as crazy as these people. 
It’s awful. Many of them get shock treat- 
ment or medicine, but they don’t do any- 


only avaiiable place. It wouldn’t be fair 
to you or to us to hâve you home before 
you can control your émotions. If you- 
did something violent and hurt someone 
you would always regret it.” 

On the train going home Mrs. Grâce re- 
called her words, “If you did something 
violent and hurt someone, . . .” when, in 
a Chicago paper, she read about a fifteen- 
year-old lad who had been diagnosed as 
a “psychopathie personality” and released 
from an asylum. Two days after his re- 
lease he had strangled a neighbor’s 
daughter to death. The boy had been re¬ 
leased by the asylum’s psyçhiatrists, who 
had decided he was not insane, in spite of 
pleas from the parents that he be held. 

Mrs. Grâce knew exactly how the 
young murderer’s parents felt. There 
were countless other families ail over the 
country with the same baffling problem. 
Some of these families she used to meet 
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TASTE TREAT TO SHARE ... 

What a treat to taste! What a pleasure to share... Milky Ways 
for two... or three... or more ! For, everyone enjoys that rare taste blend 
of the thick, milk chocolaté coating... the golden layer of smooth, creamy 
caramel... and the soft, chocolaté nougat center, richly flavored with 
real malted milk. Here is a truly thrilling candy treat, right down 
to the last delightful flavor that lingers in your mouth. 

When you crave good candy, eat a 











Oysters and Lobsters gave 
the Trail its Siart 


When Henry Wells started what was to become Wells, Fargo & Co., 
few people could see any need for express service. He ünally sold 
his idea by delivering fresh oysters and lobsters far inland where 
such delicacies never before had been seen. His express company 
went beyond Buffalo to St. Louis and Chicago and then fanned 
out through the hazardous West to the Coast. 

Today, railway and air express deliver whatever you want 
anywhere and fast. Tables ail over America are enriched 
by delicacies from everywhere which combined with 
Budweiser make that notable différence between eating 
and really dining. Every sip tells you why Budweiser has 
become something more than beer... a tradition in hospitality. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
SAINT LOUIS 
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STOP CORNS! 



D- ScholIsZino-pads 


KIDNEYS 
MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 



:ys may need help the same as bowels, so 

-„-or druggist for Doan’s Pills, a stimulanl 

diuretic^ used successfully by ^millions or over 5( 

from youc blood. Get Doan's Pills. poisonous waste 



>r good and ail. 


to the very Circle 
tosettfe with the’beai 

led, twisting through ve._. — 0 ~_ — 
windfalls, writhing masses of frost- 
whitened roots and branches that seemed 
caught in a permanent hysteria. Twice he 
fell, but he thrust the rifle high as he 
went down to keep the snow from jam- 
ming its snout. He plunged on again; he 


nd of the trail. Victory fc 


1 bed from bank t 
’egs laj 


allenge_ 

behind him. He whirled il 


nd he couldn’t see it. 
here be two of them? 
aught his eye, and he § 


In ti 




)f the wild fell a’ 


slipped again to bring up eight feet be- 
low. He flung round with a cry of des- 
peration expecting to meet open jaws^the 

was logy. Its power lay in its indomita- 
bility—a slow, irrésistible pow 


stood u 


coming xo xne narrow throatlatch of the 
valley’s head. A place where hundreds 
of great trees, snapped ofï by storm and 
snowslide from the slopes above, had 
collected in a mighty log jam, a tangle 
of timber, rock and s ” * 1 ’ 

the - U - J ' 


again, al. _ 
it, braced o: 
meex îx. ne was crying ne 

poured out. 

He struck again, yelli 
blow of the belt ax, but 1 
he would the beast bore in 

avoid S the° nS ’ * ^ 


dw. He 


sobbing and 
•f childhood 


untless 


woods-devil. . . Nathan skirted the pile. 
The trail did not corne out. 

Treinbling, he squeezed his way be- 
tween two logs into the great jam. The 
wolverine might be fifty yards inside, but 


twisting chaos of dead and dying trunks, 
led by his nose, for the rank odor of the 
devil’s den now filled the air, coming 
upwardfrom the^very bottom of the jam; 

Nathan stopped short, his body tensing 
like a spring. To his ears came a harsh 
and menacing growl, but from what di- 


- Nathan slipped again, avoiding 

the traplike jaws. He fell, clear to the 
bottom of the jam, biting snow as he 
screamed. He was on his feet again before 
the créature above released its clawhold 
and drupped upon him like a giant slug. 

jerked back blindly. Spread saber claws 
tore open his heavy coat. Then the ax fell 
again, blow after blow with ail his 
strength; he shouted with every blow. No 


hand found the skinning knife at his belt, 
and the blade sank in the corded neck— 
turned till the clamp of jaws released. . . 

Up out of the abatis Nathan climbed 
till half his body emerged from the top 
of the great jam, and there he rested— 

there were no tears now. Instinctively 
his eyes lifted skyward. Overhead, as 
night drew on, had corne a great rift in 
the leaden canopy of cloud, and a few 
stars shone through. He fixed his eyes on 
the brightest star until chaos left them; 
’• •• steadied, as if his head 


higher up than e 


before, _,_ 

was almost frighteningly clear. 

The trickle of warm blood dow 
roused him. He pressed his he£ 
leg round his wound till he 
bleeding stop. Painfully he T 
into the maze of logs again 
up the rifle. Then down agg 


it had beej 
r. His ‘ ' 


îe felt the 
irned down 
nd brought 


knife. He 


. ne wasn’t tired now; ne wasn t 
vux U , he wasn’t afraid. His hands were 
quick and sure at the skining; even his 
father had never lifted a pelt with 
smoother, defter hand. Darkness shut 
down, but he needed no light. There was 
no hurry. The head he eut ofï and left 
intact, attached to the hide. 

He thought of the prideful fancy that 
made the far northern Indians covet 

skin as an aid to craft and bravery. May- 
be his mother would make him a cap or 
some mittens of the devil’s skin. Oh, 
there would be talk in the cabin tonight; 
they would sit at the table long after 
their eating was done, as great folk were 
supposed to do. He’d recount ail the de¬ 
tails of the day and the fight before he 
brought in his trophy to show. 

He rose at last and rolled up his gri, 
bundle, fur side out, and moved aw 
through the blackness of the trees, si 
of tread, for he had the still-hunte 
“eyes in the feet.” The reflection from i 
snow gave a faint light. He limped a 1 
Ofï in the black woods a wolf howl 
dismally, and Natl 


-_ 0 „ 0 , -/ering for 

irough the intervening timbers. ne 
raced himself, craning far downward... 
hen in the very instant he took aim he 
lipped on the snow-sheathed log. The 
un roared; the shot went wild; and, as 
[athan caught himself, the rifle slid from 
is ice-slick grasp. It clattered down- 
rard, striking against log after log before 
lodged at the bottom of the jam, snout 


and Nathan was reduced to first prin¬ 
cipes. The wolverine clambered slowly 
upward. Inexorably it advanced upon 
him. He screamed at it, but there was no 
vestige of fear in the beast’s make-up. 
Nathan’s hand went to his light belt ax; 
he did not give ground. 

With a panic shout he leaned and 
swung at the low fiat head but missed 
because of hindering logs. He swung 
again and again, and the blade struck 
but with no apparent efïect, for the crea- 
ture’s advance never checked. Its small 
implacable eyes brimmed with a blue- 

It lunged suddenly for Nathan’s dang- 
ling legs, and he flung himself up and 
over the log, slipped on the icy sheath 
and grasped desperately for another log; 


id rolled up his grisly 


>e afraid of 


would the night dogs ma 
crawl. Never again would h< 
anything above ground. 

A boy had gone out from the cabin 
that morning, but it was a man retuming 
under the bright pollen of northern stars. 
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FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
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More people are smoking CAMELS than ever 



ence: “During the wartime cigarette short- 
age, I tried many different brands,” says 
Miss Lee. “I compared . . . learned by 
expérience that Gamels suit my ‘T-Zone’ 
toa‘T.’ I’ve smoked Camels ever since!” 

Thousands and thousands of smokers 
had the same expérience. They compared 

quality . . . found that cool, mild, fuil- 
flavored Camels suit them best. 



More Doctors Smoke CAMELS than any other cigarette BrS 



